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we see in the dispensations of an all-wise Provi- 
dence, “‘hard things are made easy, and bitter 
things sweet,”’ and comfort, to those that are dis- 
posed to look on the bright side of things, is mix- 
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ual ear and adapted to their state and condition in 
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The following persons will act as Agents: 


the law as given to them, to overcome the pas- 
sions and propensities of their animal nature, and 
thus a union and communion enjoyed with the 
Deity, and an entrance gained into the mansions 
of eternal rest. 

It is a law of our being, that when one member 
or faculty is disabled or lost, the others are in- 
On the case of Deaf and Dumb Persons, with some account eyeased in power and usefulness; thus, in a mea- 

of the methods adopted in their education. sure, supplying the deficiency. This is strikingly 

In the last volume of the Intelligencer, No. 46, manifested in the deaf mute; vision and feeling, 
we published an account of a deaf and dumb being their only dependance in acquiring the 


Briend, letele a er decti knowledge of things, are greatly increased in 
riend, lately Ceceased, with some reflections OD power, and the child soon Jearns to discriminate 


the case furnished by the writer of the narrative. between objects, accompanied with a strong de- 
The subject would, of course, naturally attract the sire to communicate his wishes and feelings to 
attention, and interest the feelings, in an especial others, Their instant attention to every little jar 
or motion, to every alteration of the features of 
their parents and associates, and to small changes 
in visible objects, often unnoticed by others, is 
their immediate notice and care, and whose condi-| well known to those that are placed with them, 
tion, sufficient of itself to excite emotions of com- and often appears incredible to those possessed of 
passion ins a benevolent mind, gives rise to still all the faculties. The first efforts of . — - 
stronger and more exquisite feelings of tenderness make known his wants are few and simple, de- 


h forced by th fal ti noting by representation or natural pantomime, 
OER CRTRIES, BY HS SHER Gee‘ POwernE: Ge of as near as he can, the object of his thoughts and 
consanguinity. 


From a friend, who appears to wishes, and would be similar to a person placed 
have been placed in the position here described, among a strange people that were mutually igno- 
rant of each others language. As the mute ad- 
vances in life, his ideas expand and his wants in- 
; crease; objects are continually presenting, the 
, and pointing out character of which he wishes to know, while it 
some of the methods of instruction adopted in the is often difficult and impossible to explain to his 
education of those whom it has pleased Divine comprehension. 
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REFLECTIONS 


manner, of those who have had similar objects of 
physical incapacity and helplessness placed under 


we have received the following communication 
embracing some useful remarks in relation to 
those isolated cases of suffering 


To distinguish persons or ob- 
¢ jects, nearly resembling, is by signs or pantomime 
° often impracticable, and, therefore, the attention 
must be turned to some more perfect and easy 
Among the many objects that claim our sym- means of intercourse. ‘The manual alphabet, in- 
pathy, or excite the feelings of pity and benevo- vented less than a century ago, by which the let- 
lence, none, perhaps, are entitled to a greater'ters of the alphabet are represented by different 
share than the deaf and dumb. ‘The privation’ positions of the thumb and fingers, greatly assists 
under wh‘ch they labor is, doubtless, designed by the mute in the expression of his ideas, more es- 
Infinite Wisdom to exercise the nobler feelings of pecially among themselves. 
our nature which, without such oceasions of dis- hus, by a skilful combination of the natural 
tress and misfortune, could never, in the same and acquired language of action the expression of 
mode and degree, be called into action. To see a ideas, by means of natural signs, expands in the 
beloved child, or near and dear connexion, whose course of education into a systematic and artificial 
features beam with intelligence, and whose mind arrangement, and by the agency of writing the 
appears capable, if endowed with a means of com- educated mutes are enabled, with compartively a 
munication, of enjoying all the refinements and so-| small expenditure of time and labor, to convey, 
cial converse of intellectual society, almost wholly by one or more of- these methods, an accurate 
debarred through life from participating therein, transcript of the knowledge they possess and the 
must create sensations which none but a near con- expression of their wants, sufficient for the ordi- 
nexion can know or feel. We can enjoy the con- nary concerns of life. ‘This facility, joined with 
soling reflection that they are, by their inability|/an equal ability to read the great number and va- 
to engage in any considerable extent in conversa-|riety of publications, places the educated mute far 
tion, preserved, in a great measure, from the con- in the advance of the uneducated, and as it great-| 
taminating influence of vicious companions and ly enhances his usefulness in society, it also con- 
the many evils of a vain and sinful world. ‘[hus,|tributes to his means of enjoyment. From our! 


Providence to deprive of the faculties of hearin 
and speech. 





youth up we habitually clothe all our ideas in 
words, which we originally obtained from others, 
and which represent clearly defined and specific 
ideas as they are formed in the mind. The deaf 
mute from birth has never heard a human sound; 
therefore, he is obliged to express, by writing or 
otherwise, a given combination of thoughts or 
ideas; but as an indispensatile preliminary, the 
nranner of expressing intelligibly ideas or thoughts 
must first be communicated to him. Therefore, 
pointing his attention to objects or pictures repre- 
senting them, with which he is acquainted, be- 
comes the first and easiest method of instruction, 
and, in connection with models, forms the princi- 
pal resource of deaf mute instruction in England. 
As the methods of teaching differ widely in dif- 
ferent countries, and varies much in the schools 
of the same nation, it is difficult to give a descrip- 
tion that will apply to all; therefore, a short detail 
of the branches taught at the New York Institute, 
equal, perhaps, in public estimation to any, will 
serve as a specimen. As the deaf and dumb de- 
pend, in a great degree, upon conveying their 
thoughts by writing, penmanship, in which they 
soon become proficient, and spelling, with the de- 
finitions of words, forms the basis of education; 
the construction of sentences, reading, scripture 
lessons, geography, arithmetic, history, grammar, 
natural history, biographical sketches, lessons in 
the bible committed to memory, forms the course 
of instruction pursued at this institution. 

To show the degree of improvement in science 
to which they may Attain, an extract is given 
from the Report of the Board of Examination in 
1844, which says, “Questions were propounded 
in almost every branch of lexrning, to which the 
pupils gave ready and accurate replies. A num- 
ber of well written and amusing compositions 
were read, evincing lively imagination and free 
command of language. In the solution of difficult 
and complicated questions propounded to them, 
wholly without preconcert, by different members 
of the committee, they manifested a remarkable 
quickness and clearness of expression, and a com- 
prehension of ideas indicative of a thorough fa- 
miliarity with the principles and details of the 
subjects upon which they were exercised, and vi- 
vid and life-like representations in the language of 
signs and pantomime of scenes and actions re- 

orded in the scriptures and other works.” 

The advantages of modern science is nowhere 
more beautifully and beneficently displayed, than 
in the great improvement in deaf mute instruction. 
Among the ancients, in the midst of the compara- 
tive civilization of Greece and Rome, this class 
of the human family were regarded as under the 
ban of humanity, laboring under the curse of the 
Deity for some offence either of their progenitors 
or themselves, and no institutions for the syste- 
matic instruction or enlightened efforts in their 
behalf were made until the latter part of the last 
century. The first school was established at 
Leipzic, in 1778. At this early commencement 
two rival systems started into being. ‘The French 
system, in use with some variations in America, 
France and England, was founded by the Abbe 
de l’Epee and Sicard, first principal of the Royal 
Institute at Paris. The other was founded by 
Heinicke, a German, and is called the German 
system. 

The manner that language shall be communi- 
cated in its written or spoken form has occupied, 
more or less, the attention of teachers of Europe 











and America, and on which different opinions ex- 
ist. ‘The chief efforts of most of the German 
schools are directed to mechanical articulation and 
reading on the lips, by a close observation of the 
motions of the lips and vocal organs producing 
these sounds. It appears possible, by close and 
careful attention, in sume languages to seize hold 
of these fleeting motions with sufficient accuracy 
to make out words and even sentences, and by 
the imitation of these motions, to articulate by 
producing similar sounds. 

The end propvsed in teaching articulation is, 
by the eye, aided by the sense of touch, to supply 
to the deaf mute the absent sense of hearing. As 
different sounds represent themselves each in a 
different manner on the lips or position and 
play of the vocal organs, frequently with slight 


the 


bie’ 


variations, the effort is made to accustom the deaf 


mute to discover and recognize these positions 
and variations, and to endeavor to imitate them 
himself. In order to be a successful teacher of 
articulation, it is necessary to have well formed 
and perfect organs of speecli, an accurate know- 
ledge of the vocal organs, and of their positions 
and motions in the production of different sounds; 
skill in teaching the deaf mute to perceive and 
imitate the motions of the mouth; and lastly, un- 
tiring patience. In order to make the pupil ac- 
quainted with the positions of the organs that 
produce sound, the teacher places his own in the 
necessary position, encourages him to do the 
same, helps him when he does not succeed, and 
finally proceeds, if successful, from simple sounds 
to syllables and words, and from these to sen- 
tences. The process is exceedingly slow and 
difficult, and requires that only one scholar should 
be taught at a time; and olten, long continued and 
laborious exertions are necessary to master the 
sound of a single letier. 

In learning to utter sounds, the deaf mute has 
the advantage of two senses, sight and touch; but 
in learning to read on the lips, he must trust ex- 
clusively to the eye. At first, the teacher speaks 
as slowly as possible, opens his mouth wide, and 
distinctly utters every sound; and where the pupil 
fails to catch the word it is written either in the 
air or on the slate to aid him; and thus, by con- 
tinued exercise, he sometimes is enabled to en- 
gage in discourse, by a knowledge of the different 
positions of the vocal organs made in pronouncing 
of a few leading words and guessing at the rest. 

As te the success attending this method of in- 
struction, by recent investigations,* it appears to 
be a deplorable sacrifice of time and talent to the 
attainment of, at best, but a very imperfect and 
questionable result. While the German language 
is much better adapted to ariiculation than our 
own, even there a very small number, except 
those partially deaf, or that become deaf after at- 
taining the perfect use of language, are able to 
make themselves understood to an useful extent, 
without a continual resort to pantomime. ‘Their 
voice is harsh, unnatural and disagreeable, contin- 
ually liable to change, and by strangers difficult 
to be understood. ‘This system involves a great 
loss of time, is attended with a great increase of 
expense, and secures less progress with an ac- 
quaintance with language and general knowledge 
than ourown. The difference between the best 
German schools and our own, says the above 
mentioned author, is so great, that when some 
specimens of the compositions of the pupils of the 
New York Institute were shown to some German 


teachers, the result appeared so incredible that, 


they doubted the fact, and hinted that there must 
have been some collusion in the case. 
Articulation has been attempted to be taught in 
France and England, but the result has not been 
satisfactory, and is now mostly abandoned. ‘The 


* For further information, see Day’s Report of the Schools 
of Europe, to the New York Institute. 
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first deaf and dumb institution in America was 
founded by T. H. Gallaudet, in 1815, at Hartford, 
assisted by a pupil of the Royal Institute at Paris. 
This was followed by the New York Institute, 
established in 1817, and contains more than 150 
pupils, 11 of whom only, in 1844, were support- 
ed by their friends, and it received near $20,000 
of the public money for their support. 

As nearly, if not all the teachers and managers 
of these institutes believe all knowledge of duty 
to our Creator and to our fellow-man must be re- 
ceived through an outward medium, and are among 
the wise builders that reject the chief corner-stone 
of an inward Divine teacher, they deem it neces- 
sary to incorporate much of reading, writing and 
representations of the incidents and precepts of 
the scriptures in their studies. And, therefore, 
their thoughts their views of religion, as 
evinced in their compositions, are of a very out- 
ward nature. As these schools are the only ave- 
nues to aequire a good and sufficient education, it 
must be a source of anxious solicitude how far 
Friends that have children deprived of hearing, 
can consistently send them where a form of reli- 
gion is tanght so different and repugnant to our 
own, and where priest-craft, with its forms and 
ceremonies, holds unlimited sway. Z 


and 


WILLIAM PENN’S VISIT AT WIEWART. 


The succeeding relation is given by William 
Penn, in the account he has left of his travels in 
Holland and Germany, in the year 1677. This 
journey appears to have been undertaken solely 
on a religious account; in part, to visit and con- 
firm his fellow professors in that precious testi- 
mony and doctrine, of which they had partaken, 
and partly that he might contribute (under the ex- 
press appointment, direction, and assistance of his 
holy Leader,) to the expansion and spread of the 
kingdom of Christ,—that blessed kingdom which 
is declared to be ** righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Spirit.”” Rom. xiv. 17. 

—‘ Having refreshed ourselves with food, we 


took wagon for Wiewart, the mansion-house of 


the family of the Somerdykes, where *J. de La- 
badie’s company resideth, it being strong upon 
my spirit to give them a visit. We got thither 
about five; and as we were walking over a field 
to the house, we met a young man of that compa- 
ny, who conducted us in. I asked for Ivon the 
pastor, and Anna Maria Scharmans. Ivon pre- 
sently came with his co-pastor; they received us 
very civilly, desiring me to come in. But fore- 
seeing my time would be too short for my mes- 
sage, the sun being near setting, and having two 


* In another part of the Journal Wm. Penn thus describes 
this person: “ This man was a Frenchman, who, being dis- 
satisfied with the looseness and deadness of the French 
Protestants, even at Geneva itself, left them and came to 
Holland, and so vehemently declaimed against the apostacy 
of the priests and people there, that the clergy were en- 
raged, and stirred up the magistrates against him; and the 


i 


rather, because many followed him, and several women of 


great quality. 

I was moved to visit this man and his company six years 
ago, and did see him and his two great disciples; but they 
would not suffer me to see the people, which I laboured for. 
I, in that day, saw the airiness and unstableness of the 
inan’s spirit, and that a sect-master was his name; and it 
was upon me, both by word of mouth and writing, to let 
them know, that the enemy would prevail against them to 
draw them into inconvenient things, if they came not to be 
stayed in the light of Jesus Christ, and to know the holy 
silence; and that at last they would come to fall out one 
with another and moulder away. This is inf some measure 
come to pass, as I feared; for I clearly perceived, that 
though they had received some Divine touches, there was 
la danger they would run out with them, and spend them 


like prodigals, not knowing then where to stay their minds| 


for daily bread. Yea, though they were something angel. 
ical, and like to the celestial bodies, yet if they kept not 
their station, they would prove fallen stars. They moved 


/not in the motion of Him that had visited them, but were | 


| filled with gross mixtures. Yet I believed well of some of 
|the people, for a good thing was stirring in them.” 
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English miles of unknown way to our lodging, 
on foot, I desired them that they would give me 
an opportunity the next morning, which they 
readily complied with. So 1 took my leave of 
them, who in a friendly manner brought us a lit- 
le on our way. ‘That night a great weight was 
upon my spirit, and especially the next morning; 
yet my faith was in the power of God, and I had 
a plain sense that | should have a good service 
among them, that I should clear my conscience, 
and my peace should rest with me. 

‘The next morning I returned to them, and 
John Claus with me. So soon as we came we 
were shewn into Anna Maria Schurmans’ apart- 
ment, where also was with her one of the three 
Somerdykes. 

Anna Maria Schurmans is above sixty years 
of age, of great note and fame for learning, in lan- 
guages and philosophy, and hath obtained a con- 
siderable place among the most learned men of 
this age. ‘The Somerdykes are daughters of a 
nobleman of the Hague, people of great breeding 
and inheritances, ‘These, with several other per- 
sons, being affected with the zealous declamation 
of J. de Labadie, against the dead formal churehes 
of the world, and awakened to seek after a more 
spiritual fellowship and society, separated them- 
selves from the common Calvinist churches, and 
followed him in the way of a refined indepen- 
dency. 

They are a serious, plain people, and are come 
nearer to Friends, as in silence in meetings, wo- 
men’s speaking, preaching by the Spirit, plain- 
ness in garb and the furniture of their houses.— 
With these two, we had the company of the two 
pastors, and a doctor of physic. After some si- 
lence, I proposed this question to them: What 
was it that induced them to separate from the 
common way they formerly lived in? I desired 
them that they would be pleased to be plain and 
open with me, as to the ground of their separa- 
ition; for I came not to cavil, but in a Christian 
spirit to be informed. 


Upon this, Ivon, the chief pastor, gave us the 
history of J. de Labadie’s education, how he was 
bred among the Jesuits, and deserted them and 
embraced the Protestant religion, and of his great 
dissatisfaction with the Protestant churches, Add- 
ing several solemn appeals concerning the simpli- 
city and integrity of their hearts in these things, 

Ivon having done, A. M. 8. began. She told 
us of her former life, of her pleasure in learning, 
and her love to the religion she was brought up 
in; but confessed she knew not God or Christ 
truly all that while. And though from a child 
God had visited her at times, yet she never felt 
such a powerful stroke, as by the ministry of J. 
de Labadie. She saw her learning to be vanity, 
and her religion like a body of death; she resolv- 
ed to despise the shame, desert her former way 
of living and acquaintance, and to join herself 
with this little family, that was retired out of the 
world; among whom she desired to be found a 
living sacrifice, offered up entirely to the Lord. 
She spoke in a very serious and broken sense, 
not without some trembling. These are but short 
hints of what she said. 

Then one of the Somerdykes began, in a very 
reverent and weighty frame of mind, and in a 
sense that very well suited her contempt of the 
world; she told us how often she had mourned 
from her young years, because she did not know 
the Lord as she desired; often saying within her- 
self, ‘If God would make known to me his way, 
I would trample upon all the pride and glory of 
the world,’ She earnestly expressed the frequent 
anguish of spirit she had, beeause of the deadness 
and formality of the Christians she was bred 
among, saying to herself, ‘O the pride, O the 
lusts, O the vain pleasures in which Christians 
ilive! Can this be the way to heaven? Is this 
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the way to glory? Are these the followers of 
Christ? O no! O God, where is thy litle flock, 
that will live entirely to thee, that will follow 
thee? Make me one that number.’ ‘And 
when,’ continued she, ‘the servant of the Lord, 
J. de Labadie, came into Holland, I amoung others 
had a curiosity to hear him, and with several was 
deeply affected. He spoke the very thoughts of 
my heart; my heart was pricked when I heard 
him; and I resolved by the 
don all the glory and pride of this world—to be 
one of those that should sit down with him in a 
separation from the vain and dead worships of this 
world. I count myself happy that I ever met 
with him and these pastors, who seek not them- 
selves, but the Lord. And we are a family that 
live together in love, of one soul and one spirit, 
entirely given up to serve the Lord; and this is 
the greatest joy in the world.’ 


of 


grace of God to aban- 


After, Du Lignon, the other pastor, gave us 
also an account of his inducement to embrace J. 
de Labadie, but not so lively. 


After him the doctor of physic, that had been 
bred for-a priest, but voluntarily refused that call- 
ing, expressed himself after this manner: ‘I can 
also bear my testimony in the presence of God, 
that though I lived in as much reputation at the 
university, as any of my colleagues, and was well 
reputed for subriety and honesty, yet I never felt 
such a living sense of God, as when I heard the 
servant of the Lord, J. de Labadie;’ adding, ‘The 
first day I heard him, I was so struck and affect- 
ed that I can truly say, through the good grace of 
God and the conduct of the Holy Spirit, it was to 
me as the day of my salvation; he did so livingly 
touch my heart with a sense of the true Christian 
worship: upon which, 1 forsook the university, 
and resolved to be of this family. And this I can 
say in the fear of the Lord.’ 


Then Ivon thus concluded, ‘ This is what we 


have to say concerning the work of God among 


us.’ 


All this while, I minded not so much their 
words, as I felt and had unity with a measure of 
Divine sense that was upon them. Certainly the 
Lord hath been among them; yea, I had a living 
sense in my heart, that somewhat of the breath 
of life had breathed upon them, and though they 
were in great mixture, yet that God’s love was 
towards them. 


After some silence, I began on this wise: ‘I 
come not to judge you, but to visit you; not to 
quarrel or dispute, but to speak of the things of 
God’s kingdom; and I have no prejudice, but 
great love and regard in my heart towards you: 
wherefore, hear me with C bristian patience and 
tenderness.” 

‘I do confess and believe that God hath touch- 
ed your hearts with his Divine finger, and that 
his work is among you: that it was his Spirit that 
gave you a sight of the vanity and folly of this 
world, and which hath made you sensible of the 
dead religions that are in it. It is this sense I 
love and honor; and I am so far from undervalu- 
ing or opposing this tender sense I feel upon you, 
that this it is I am come to visit, and you for the 
love of it. And as for the reproaches that may 
attend you on the score of your separation, with 
all the reports which therefore go concerning you, 
they are what [ respect you for, being well ac- 
quainted with the nature and practice of this world 
towards those that retire out of it.’ 

‘ Now since I have with patience, and I can 
truly say, with great satisfaction, heard your ac- 
count of your experiences, give me the like Chris- 
tian freedom to tell you mine, to the end you may 
have some sense of the work of God in me: for 
those who are come to any measure of Divine 
sense, they are as looking-glasses to each other, 
as face answereth face in a glass.’ 


Here I began to let them know how, and when, 
the Lord first appeared unto me, which was about 
the twelfth year of my age, anno 1656. How at 
umes, betwixt that and my fifteenth, the Lord 
visited me, and the Dictne impressions he gave 
me of himself; of my persecution at Oxford, and 
how the Lord sustained me in the midst of that 
gross darkness and debauchery; of my being ban- 
ished the college; the bitter usage | underwent 
when I returned to my father; whipping, beating 
and turning out of doors in 1662. Of the Lord’s 
dealings with me in France, and in the time of 
the great plague in London. In fine, the deep 
sense He gave me of the vanity of this world; of 
the irreligiousness of the religions of it. Then 
of my mournful and bitter cries to Him, that he 
would shew me his own way of life and salvation, 
and my resolutions to follow him, whatever re- 
proaches or sufferings should attend me, and that 
with great reverence and brokenness of spirit.— 
How, after all this, the glory of the world over- 
took me, and I was even ready to give up myself 
unto it, seeing as yet no such thing as the primi- 
tive spirit and church on the earth; and being 
ready to faint concerning my hope of the restitu- 
tion of all things. 

It was at this time that the Lord visited me with 
a certain sound and testimony of his eternal word, 
through one of those the world calls Quakers, 
namely, Thomas Loe. I related to them the bit- 
ter mockings and scornings that fell upon me, the 
displeasure of my parents, the invectives and 
cruelty of the priests, the strangeness of all my 
companions: what a sign and wonder they made 
of me; but above all, that great cross of resisting 
and watching against mine own inward vain al- 
fections and thoughts. 

Here I had a fine opportunity to speak of the 
mystery of iniquity and ungodliness in the root 
and ground, and to give them an account of the 
power and presence of God, which attended us in 
our public testimonies and sufferings; after an in- 
direct manner censuring their weaknesses, by de- 
claring and commending the contrary practices 
among Friends, too large to be here related, And 
notwithstanding all my sufferings and trials by 
magistrates, parents, companions, and above all 
from the priests of the false religions in the world 
the Lord hath preserved me to this day, and hath 
given me an hundred fold in this world, as well as 
the assurance of life everlasting: informing them 
of the tenderness of my father to me, before and 
at his death; and how, through patience and long 
suffering, all opposition was conquered. 

Then I began my exhortation unto them, which 
was as follows: ‘That since God had given me and 
them a Divine sense of himself, our eye should be 
to him, not to man; that we might come more in- 
to a silence of ourselves, and a growth into that 
heavenly sense. ‘That this was the work of the 
true ministry, not to keep people to themselves, 
ever teaching them, but to turn them to God, the 
new covenant Teacher, and to Christ, the great 
gospel Minister. Thus John did, and thought it 
no dishonor that they left him, to go to Christ. 

‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ said he, ‘ that taketh 
away the sin of the world!’ And even John’s 
disciples left him to follow Christ. Nay, John 
testifies of himself, that he was to ‘decrease,’ and 
Christ was to ‘increase.’ Wherefore I pressed 
them to have their eye to Christ that taketh away 
the sin, who is from heaven, heav enly; to see that 
he increase in them. Yea, that henceforth they 
should ‘know no man after the flesh;’ no, not even 
Christ himself. 2 Cor. v. 16. That their know- 
ledge of, and regard to, and fellow ship with, one 
another, should stand in the revelation of the Son 
of God in them; Gal. i. 16, who is God’s great 
Prophet, by whom God speaketh in these latter 
days. And if their ministers were true ministers 


, ing their great satisfaction in our visit. 


Christ, and that they decrease, and Christ in- 
crease; that the instrument give way to Him that 
useth it, the servant to the Lord. ‘This, though 
it might seem to detract from the ministers, yet it 
is the glory of a true minister, that God hrist 
should be all in all, and that his will should be 
fulfilled. For, I told them, the of Lord 
God was come, and all people look to him 
for salvation; that all must now come to 
keep God’s great sabbath, to rest from mere man, 
and the spirit of man, and from all men’s thoughts, 
words and works; and that if they be- 
lievers, 7 +y were ut least en/ering into their rest. 
Heb. iv. 1, 3. 

I poe reco.nmended to them, that they might 
not be of those that begin in the Spirit, and end in 
the flesh; Gal. iii. 3. ‘Therefore,’ said I, ‘let 
Christ have his honor; let him preach and speak 
among you, and in you, and you in him; by 
him only sigh, groan, pray, preach, sing, and not 
otherwise, lest death come over you: for thereby 
the apostacy came in, by ‘heir going before Christ, 
instead of Christ going before them.’ 

I further directed them to wait in the Light and 
Spirit of judgment which had visited them, that 
all might be wrought out that was not born of 
God; so would they come to be born of the in- 
corruptible seed, ‘by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever,’ 1 Peter i. 23; that 
they might be a holy priesthood, that offers up a 
living sacrifice with God’s heavenly fire, that he 
might have his honor in them all, and through all, 
by Jesus Christ. 1 Peter ii. 5. And turning my- 
self towards the Somerdykes, with a serious and 
tender spirit, I thus expressed myself: ‘That you 
should - pilgrims in the inheritance of your Fa- 
ther I have a deep and reverent sense of: O that 
you might dwell with him for ever, and exalt him 
that hath so visited you, with whom are the re- 
wards of eternal blessedness.’ 

So I left the blessing and peace of Jesus among 
them, departing in the love and peace of God; and 
I must needs say, they were beyond expectation 
tender and respectful to us; all of them coming 
with us to the outer door, except the ancient Anna 
Maria Schurmans, who is not able to walk; giving 
us their hands in a [friendly manner, and express- 
And be- 
ing come to the porch, and meeting several per- 
sons of the family, | was moved to turn and 
exhort them, in the presence of the rest, to keep 
to Christ, that had given them a sense of the spi- 
rit of this world, and had raised desires in them 
to be delivered from it: and to know no man after 
the flesh, but to have their fellowship in Christ, 
union and communion with God, and one with 
another; that all their worship and performances 
might stand in Aim, that he might be all in all: 
desiring that the Lord might keep them in his 
fear all the days of their appointed time, that so 
they might serve him in their generation, in his 
own universal Spirit, to his glory, who is blessed 
for ever 


and ¢ 
day the 
must 


pe ople 


were true 


and 


about 


The Lord comforted my soul in this service: 
yea, all that is within me magnified his holy 
name, because of his blessed presence that was 
with us! O let my soul trust in the Lord, and 
confide in him for ever! O let me dwell 
abide with him that is faithful and true, and bless- 
ed for evermore ! 

‘The two pastors and the doctor came with 1 
a field’s length, where we took wagon; and the 
chief of them took occasion to ask me, if the 
Truth rose not first amongst a poor, illiterate, 
and simple sort of people? I told him, yes, ¢hat 
was our comfort, and that we owed it not to the 
learning of this world. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘let not 
the learning of this world be used to defend that 
which the Spirit of God hath brought forth; for 


, scholars now coming among you, will be apt to 
‘they would count it their glory to give way to 


mix school-learning among your simpler and 
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purer language, and thereby obscure the bright- 
ness of the testimony.’ I told him, it was good 
for us all to have a care of our own spirits, words 
and works, confessing what he said had weight in 
it, telling him, it was our care to write and speak 
according to the Divine sense, and not human in- 
vention. So, in a very sober and serious manner, 
we parted.” 


+ weer 





For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE WORLD—AS IT IS. 
The world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it— 
Tho’ whether good or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it. 
For if we scold and fret all day, 
From dewy morn till even, 
This world will ne’er afford to man 
A foretaste here of Heaven ! 


This world, in truths as good a world 
As e’er was known to any, 

Who have not seen another yet, 
And these are very many ; 

And if the men and women too, 
Have plenty of employment, 

Those surely must be hard to please 
Who cannot find enjoy:ment. 


This world is quite a clever world, 
In rain or pleasant weather, 

If people would but learn to live 
In harmony together : 

Nor seek to burst the kindly bond, 
By love and peace cemented, 

And learn the best of lessons yet, 
To always be contented. 


Then were the world a pleasant world, 
And pleasant folks were in it, 

The day would pass more pleasantly 
To those who thus begin it; 

And all the nameless grievances 
Brought on by borrowed troubles, 

Would prove, de certainly they are, 
A mass of empty bubbles! 


——--— -— + eeee. - — - 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
THE CHILD’S INQUIRY. 
“ How big was Alexander, Pa, 
That people call him great! 
Was he like old Goliah, tall, 
His spear a hundred weight ? 


“ Was he so large that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high, 

And while his feet were on the ground 
His hands could touch the sky ?” 


“Oh, no, my child, about as large 
As I, or uncle James; 

’T was not his stature made him great, 
But greatness of his name.” 


“ His name so great? I know ‘tis long 
But easy quite to spell; 

And more than half a year ago, 
I knew it very well.” 


“T mean, my child, his actions were 
So great, he got a name 

That every body speaks with praise, 
And ells about bis fame.” 


“ Well, what great actions did he do? 
I want to know it all!” 

“Why, he it was that conquered Tyre 
And levelled down her wall. 


“ And thousands of her people slew, 
And then to Persia went, 
And fire and sword on every side 


Through many a region sent. 


“A hundred conquered cities shone 
With midnight burnings red; 

And strew’d o’er many a battle ground 
A thousand soldiers bled.” 


“ Did killing people make him great ? 
Then why was Abdel Young, 

Who killed his neighbor, training day, 
Put into jail and hung? 


“] never heard them call him great.” 
“Why no—’twas not in war; 
And he that kills a single man, 


His neighbors all abhor.” 


“ Well, then, if I should kill a man, 
I'd kill a hundred more ;— 

I should be great, and not be hung— 
Like Abdel Young before.” 


“ Not so, my child, "twill never do; 
The gospel bids be kind.” 
“Then they that kill, and they that praise, 


The gospel do not mind.” 


“You know, my child, the Bible says 
That you must always do 
To other people, as you wish 


To have them do to you.” 


“ But, Pa, did Alexander wish 
That some strong men should come 
And burn his house, and kill him too, 
And do as he had done? 


“ And every body calls him great 
For killing people so! 

Well now, what right had he to kill 
I should be glad to know ? 


“Tf one should burn the buildings here 
And kill the folks within, 

Would any body call him great 
| For such a wicked thing ?” 





THE BRIGHT SIDE OF HUMANITY. 

There are good men every where. ‘There are) 
men who are good for goodness’ sake. In ob-| 
iscurity, in retirement, beneath the shadow of ten 
'thousand dwellings, scarcely known to the world, | 
‘and never asking to be known, there are good 
‘men; in adversity, in poverty and temptations, 
jamid all the severity of earthly trials, there are 
good men, whose lives shed brightness upon the 
\dark clouds that surround them. Be it true, if we 
must admit the sad truth, that many are wrong, | 
and persist in being wrong; that many are false to| 
every holy trust, and faithless towards every holy | 
affection; that many are coldly selfish, and mean-| 
ly sensual; yes, cold and dead to every thing that| 
|is not wrapped up in their own little earthly in-| 
\terest, or more darkly wrapped up in the veil of| 
\fleshly appetites. Be it so: but I thank God that 
\this is not all that we are obliged to believe. No, 
\there are true hearts amid the throng of the false| 
and the faithless. ‘There are warm and generous 
hearts, which the cold atmosphere of surrounding 
selfishness never chills, and eyes unused to weep 
for personal sorrow, which often overflow with 
sympathy for the sorrows of others. Yes, there 
are good men and true men; I thank them; I bless 
them for what they are. God from on high doth 
bless them, and giveth his angels charge to keep 


| 
| 
| 





them: and now here in the holy record are there}. 


words more precious or strong than those to which 
it is written that God loveth the righteous ones. 
Such men there are. Let not their precious vir- 


tues be distrusted. As surely, as evidently as 
some men have obeyed the calls of ambition and 
pleasure, so surely and evidently have other men 
obeyed the voice of conscience, and ‘chosen 
rather to suffer with the people of God than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.”” Why, 
every meek man suffers in conflict keener far than 
the contest for honor and applause. And there are 
such men, who, amid injury and insult, and mis- 
construction, and the pointed finger, and the 
scornful lip of pride, stand firm in their integrity 
and allegiance to a loftier principle, and still 
throbbing hearts in prayer, and hush them by the 
gentle motion of kindness and pity. Such wit 
nesses there are even in this bad world; signs that 
a redeeming work is going forward amid its dere- 
lictions; proofs, that it is not a world forsaken of 
heaven; pledges that it will not be forsaken; tokens 
that cheer and touch every good thoughtful mind, 
beyond all other power of earth to penetrate and 
enkindle it.—Bangor Guzette. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 4, 1846. 


To-day we have commenced the third volume 
of the Intelligencer. Devoted chiefly, as this pub- 
lication is, to the interests of our Religious Socie- 
ty, we flatter ourselves that our members will be 
disposed to extend their encouragement and sup- 
port towards us in our future labors, in a greater 
degree than heretofore. We are not about to in- 
dulge in a tone of complaint as it relates to the 
past; for, if our success thus far has not fully re- 
alized our expectations, we are aware that there 
are many causes that contribute to this result, 
which we persuade ourselves are but of a tempo- 


rary character. ‘The difficulties which present 


themselves on this latter ground will, we hope, 
\be overcome in‘course of time by patience and 


perseverance; and we indulge the prospect that a 
periodical which is regarded by many among us, 
both young and old, as a desideratum, will at 
length, by proper efforts, be established on a 
sound and permanent basis. With these anticipa- 
tions, and not without considerable diffidence in 
our powers, we have ventured for the third time 


‘on the arduous task of endeavoring to provide the 


members of our Society, and particularly the 
younger branches of it, with a family visitor 
which shall be free from those objectionable fea- 
tures that render the great majority of existing 
publications unsuitable for admission into the do- 
mestic circle of Friends. ‘Io enable us the more 
effectually to attain this object, the co-operation 
of our friends, in the way of selections and origi- 
nal contributions, will be particularly*® desirable. 
To our friends who may be kindly disposed to 
favor us with the fruits of their personal observa- 
tions and reflections, we would take the liberty to 
remark, that subjects of an unsettled and contro- 
verted character do not appear to us to be, in gen- 
eral, adapted to the objects of the Intelligencer, 
nor calculated to promote the true interests of our 
Society. Matters of this kind were better canvass- 
ed and determined according to the regular order 
and action of the body. When seized upon by 
individuals as topics for public examination and 
discussion, the result is seldom profitable ev ier to 
the writer, or to those who may become interest~ 
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ed in his inquiries and observations. We do not 
mean, however, to exclude absolutely all commu- 
nications of this nature; for on subjects that may 
have given rise to considerable variety of senui- 
ment, judicious and well written articles, com- 
posed in acalm and temperate spirit, may serve 
to allay, rather than to excite, those feelings of 
undue zeal that are too apt to lead men to forget 
the proper sentiments which they should indulge 
towards one another, and for the absence of which 
hardly any thing else can furnish a sufficient 
compensation. While we venture to throw out 
this general hint for the consideration of our friends 
who may possess not only the capacity, but the 
inclination, to assist us in the manner proposed, 
we cannot but intimate that there appears to us, 
especially at the present time, a wide field for 
useful study and observation, in which they who 
are endowed with the requisite talents, (and many 
there are of this class among the young, both male 
and female) might be engaged beneficially to 
themselves and to society. ‘There are principles 
in a course of operation which demand a rigid in- 
vestigation, and on which the public mind, with 
all its | 


lightened. Contemplating the present state of the 


voasted intelligence, greatly needs to be en- 


community, under this particular aspect, we ‘are 
forced to conclude that “the fields are white unto 
harvest,’’ and that there is much for us as a socie- 
ty, not only in a general, but in an individual ca- 
pacity, to perform. That a publication such as, 
the Intelligencer purports to be, might, by a pro- 
per effort and concentration of talent, be rendered 
We 


hope that these observations will find due place 


subservient to this object, is very evident. 


in the minds of some of our friends, both young 
and old, to whom they particularly apply, and 
whose energies we would gladly enlist in behalf 
of our enterprise. In conclusion, we ask the ad- 
vice and assistance of our friends, and pledge our- 
selves that we shall be governed, as far as may 
be proper and reasonable, by their reproofs, ad- 


monitions, or suggestions. 


—— — +seooe 
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Slave Trade.—The capture of the slave vessel 
“Pons” by the U. 
arrival in this port, has excited a feeling of deep 


S. ship Yorktown, and her 


and general horror in the minds of our citizens, 
and large numbers have visited the wharf to ob-, 
tain a sight of the vessel in which were stowed 
away so-large a number of suffering victims— 
913 slaves, between the ages of 8 and 30 years, 
packed in a hole only 80 feet by 24 feet, with no 
place for the escape and admission of air, except 
one hatehway ! ‘The poor creatures were without 
food for three days, in which time 150 perished! 
The thought of so much suffering is too painful 
to dwell upon, and yet it is but a single case. 
The history of the slave trade could furnish hun- 
dreds of such scenes; while slavery, its offspring, 
which is nourished and protected in this profess- | 
edly christian land, could reveal individual in- 
stances of cruelty and outrage not inferior to that 
which occurs on the slave ship. The internal 
slave trade of ovr country, which is identical in 
principle with the foreign, could also unfold, were | 


its secrets laid open, many a scene of woe, of 


which few may be aware. 

The close connexion which exists between sla- 
very, the internal slave trade and the foreign trade, 
must unavoidably present itself to the minds of 
all thinking people; and it is to be hoped that the 
circumstance referred to will induce a train of re- 
flections with some, which may lead them to in- 
quire how far we may be individually connected 
with such a system of iniquity. 

It is stated by R. R. Gurley in a recent publi- 
cation in the National Intelligencer, that within 
the past ten months upwards of 100 slave ships 
This 


shows that the slave trade is in as active a state as 


have been captured by British cruisers. 


at any previous period, notwithstanding the com- 
bined efforts of Great Britain, France and the 
United States for its overthrow, and the expendi- 
ture, on the part of these nations, of millions of 
treasure. 

What does this fact indicate? Clearly that the 
trade cannot be stopped while the market exists, 
and while the cupidity of wicked men can be sat- 
isfied by pursuing it. 


+ eee 


We insert the following communication from a 


correspondent in Ohio. The subject on which 


he treats has been often adverted to in our columns 
as one well worthy the serious consideration ol 
our members. It is true, a difference of opinion 
and practice exists among us, as to the propriety 
of political action, as our government is at present 
constituted, and it is right that each should be 
fully persuaded in his own mind; but we would 
earnestly invite all to a consideration whether their 
peace will not be promoted by refusing participan- 
cy in the political movements of the day. It is 
clear to us that when the mind is absorbed in the 
noise and tumult of political strife there is little 
room for the Heavenly Visitant, and but little op- 
portunity of hearing ‘that still small voice” that 
whispers in the secret of the soul. 


Respected Friends,— 


I was grieved some time since with the 
painful intelligence, communicated in ‘* Friends’ 
Weekly Intelligencer,’ of a member of our re- 
ligious society being a member of Congress; and 
that while there, he voted for the admission of the 
state of Texas with a slavery constitution. I be- 
lieve thatif the members of our society would live 
faithful to the doctrine and precepts of Christ, that 
as a people, we should come out of every worldly 
entanglement, and carry out the great doctrine of 
‘* peace on earth and good will to men.” 

It is in my view utterly inconsistent for the pro- 
fessed followers of the Prince of Peace to encour- 
age by their presence, or to assist by their actions, 
in political excitements, or in going to the ballot 
box to elevate political aspirants, who in the exe- 
cution of their duties, may lay waste some of the 
most important testimonies, which we as a society 
hold dear. 

Christ’s kingdom being not of this world, his 
servants will not be worldly, neither will they be 
found joining with worldly-minded men in any 
act that will tend to strengthen the hands of the 
warrior, or to rivet the chains of oppression upon 
a fellow-creature. 

Therefore I invite my fellow-professors to come 
out from among them and be separate, and touch 





not the unclean things, and peradventure the Lord 
will receive us, and be a father unto us and we 
shall be his sons and daughters. J. M. 


DIED, on 6th-day, 13th ult., Saran 8., wife of Joseph 
M. ‘Truman, in the 57th year of her age. 


DIED, on 6th-day, the 20th ult., Mary R., wife of John 
H. Andrews, of Darby, Pa. 


This beloved Friend was possessed of unusual worth and 


t 
excellence of character. Her spirit appeared to be clothed 


with “that wisdom which is from above, first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of merey 
and of good fruits.” Her illness was of short duration. In 
the fullness of womanhood, with an affectionate family 
around her, and in the enjoyment of all that is calculated 
to make life desirable, sanctified by an humble faith, she 
yielded up this life without a murmur, and we reverently 


hope her gentle spirit took its flight to the mansions of 


eternal rest and peace. 
an All Wise 


It is one of those dispensations i Be ing, 


whose judgments are impenetrable, and whose ways are 
past finding out; and while it becomes us to bow in reverent 
submission, it forcibly reminds us of the solemn admoni- 


tion, “ Be ye also ready, for ye know not the day nor the 
hour when the Son of Man cometh.” 

In mingling with her bereaved family in paying the last 
tribute of affection to her remains, th Presence was 
felt to sustain and comfort them, the surpassing value of 


Divine 


which is so beautifully described by the inspired poet Cow- 
per, when he says : 
“Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


A Conscientious Lawyer—The late Roger M. Sherman, 
one of the most eminent lawyers that Connecticut has ever 
seen, states his principles as to litigation in these words :— 


“| have ever considered it as one of the first moral duties 


of a lawyer, and have always adopted 
tice, never to encourage a groundle 


defence; 


it in my own prac- 
8s suil or a groundless 
and to dissuade a client from attempting either of 
them in compliance with his animosities, or with the honest 
prepossessions of his judgment; and I ever deemed it a duty, 
in a doubtful case, to point to every difficulty, and so far as 
[ could, discourage unreasonable anticipations of success.” 
When will the time come for such to be the usual practice 
of lawyers ? 


The German Emigrant Society has issued its report for 
1845. The number of emigrants arriving here last year 
from German states is reported at 30,312 


The year before 
1844) 17,799. 


Increase in one year 12,513. 


Early Marriages.—There were 9000 weddings in Mas- 
sachusetts during the last year. In 30 cases the bride- 
rooms were less than 20 years old. 


0 
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Slave Trade—Conviction—Loring Larkins, formerly 
Captain of the schooner Merchant, recently captured, was 
tried at Charleston, S. C., on a charge of being about to 
engage in the slave trade, and convicted. ‘The punishment 
is a fine of not more than $7000, and imprisonment for not 
more than five years. 


A Doctor Killed by his own Prescription —Dr. Ambrose 
Baker, an old and highly esteemed physician of Macon, 
Ga., died on the &th ult. from the effects of his own medi- 
cine. He’wrote a prescription for a dose composed in part 
of Prussic acid, to be administered to a patient. The drug- 
gist sent the medicine with « message 
it would be killed. ‘The patient th 
it, when the Doctor, to convince 
danger, swallowed it himself. 


that whoever took 
reupon refused to take 
ut there 
He died in half an hour. 
The prescription was copied exactly from a medical work, 


im th was ne 


but the quantity of Prussic acid was eight times greater 
than it should have been. 
typographical blunder! 


So much for the effects of a 


The Portland Vase.—An English artist of eminence 
Doubleday) to whom this relie of antiquity was committed 
for restoration, after the untimely blow it received from the 
intoxicated intruder into the British Museuin, has express- 
ed a belief that he has discovered the 
facture, an art supposed to be lost. 


manner of its mana 

He thinks that a vessel 
of fine blue glass, of the shape required, was first carefully 
finished, and then dipped into a white, s« mi-transparent 
enamel, which was subjected to the action of fire until it 
had assumed a vitreous hardness. It was then placed in 
the hands of an artist, who made his design, and finally 
handed it over to the gem engraver, who operated upon it 
in the same manner as on a cameo. The superfluous white 
enamel was cleared away, leaving nothing but the original 
design in bas-relief, on a polished blue ground. The original 
vase has been restored with so much neatness, that it is im. 
possible to discover any marks of its broken state. 
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THE ILLITERATE PREACHER, 

The following is extracted from John Church- 
man’s Journal. There is probably no mistake in 
which the professors of christianity have indulged, 
that has been productive of greater injury, than 
the idea that scholastic learning, or at least a con- 
siderable share of it, is necessary to qualify a man 
to comprehend the truths of religion. We are in- 
formed that at a very early period of its history, 
this heresy crept into the primitive Church, and 
led to a distinct order of men, who, priding them- 
selves on their literary qualifications, and neglect- 
ing the unction of the Divine Spirit, took upon 
them the oflice of teachers, and in course of time 
aimed at secular authority over their hearers, 
compelling the latter to pay them for their reli- 
gious services. I am no enemy to learning, and 
do not doubt, when the proper use is made of it, 
it may be rendered serviceable in the cause of re- 
ligion; but human learning and the knowledge of 
Divine things are separate and distinct matters of 
investigation, and have no necessary or unavoid- 
able connexion with each other. A man may 
have gone through the whole circle of the natural 
sciences, and yet know no more of the nature of 
true religion than the most blind and ignorant of 
his species. On the other hand, a man may be 
wholly destitute of school learning, and yet have 
attained to an extraordinary degree of proficiency 


in the knowledge of Divine things. 


To enable a man to become learned in this lat- 
ter sense, it is only necessary that he should pay 
strict attention to the phenomena or feelings that 
are taking place in his own mind, or, in other 
words, to the silent but powerful operations of 
Divine Grace. In the performance of this latter 
duty, and in a consequent course of action regula- 
ted by those feelings and operations, it is evident 
man needs not the aid of school learning; and 
equally manifest it is, that the latter, if it be not 
absolutely requisite, needs constitute no barrier to 
the mind in its inquiries concerning Divine things. 
But there is abundant cause to fear that it has 
been made an instrument of the greatest injury to 
the Church of Christ, by suppressing the natural 
feelings of the mind, and substituting studied and 
artificial emotions in their stead. ‘The general 
system and practice of ecclesiastical bodies, in the 
present day, are a standing evidence in proof of 
this observation. 
ritual attainments, however distinguished by natu- 
ral good sense, he is regarded as wholly incompe- 
tent to stand forth as a public teacher in Divine 
things, unless he have passed through the various 
degrees of a theological education, and have quali- 
fied himself in the opinion of authorized and es- 
Such 
are the views which, in spite of an increasing 


tablished judges for this peculiar vocation. 


knowledge in other things, pervade the mind of 


what is called a civilized, an enlightened and| 


christian community. 


‘*Joun Cnurcuman, visiting New England in 


° 1742, had a meeting near Newberry; *‘at which,’ | 


he says, ‘‘I was concerned to speak in a brief man- 


ner of the beginning of the reformation from the! 


errors of the church of Rome, and the sufferings 
of the Protestants, particularly in England, some 





Whatever may be a man’s spi-| 


of whose successors turned persecutors, and were 
very cruel to those whom they called Sectarians; 
amongst these, the Presbyterians came into Ameri- 
ca, and settled in New England, expecting there 
to enjoy that reasonable right and liberty of their 
conscience. But forgetting the golden rule, of 
doing to others as they would be done unto, they 
became persecutors of the people called Quakers, 
even to the death of several of them. 

‘** And I had to speak of the nature and ground 
of persecution, and the great inconsistency thereol 
with Christianity. Several of the Presbyterians 
were present; and an old man from Newberry, 
one of their leaders and an elder among them, 
when the meeting was over, desired he might 
speak with me. 

‘*]| being withdrawn into a little parlour, a 
Friend came and informed me that the old man 
wanted to be admitted to me, to which I felt no 
objection, being quiet and easy in my mind though 
I expected he would be for disputing. When he 
came in, he let me know he had some observa- 
tions to make to me; he said he supposed | was a 
man that had read much, or | could not be so fully 
acquainted with the reformation, and that he also 
supposed I had had a college education. As to 
the last, I told him that 1 never had been at a 
school but about three months, and the man | 
went to being a weaver, sat in his loom and heard 
his scholars read; that I was so far from having 
had a popular education, that 1 was born in a wil- 
derness place, where a few families had settled, 
many miles remote from other inhabitants; at 
which, lifting up his hands, he blessed himself, 
and added, ‘Heaven has then anointed you to 
preach the gospel, and you have this day preached 
the Truth; but I can assure you, though I have 
been a parish officer, 1 never did take any thing 
from your friends, the Quakers, for I am against 
persecution; so God bless you with a good jour- 
ney.” 

cde ote : 
SPRING. 

How grateful, reviving, and delicious, is the 
sweet breath of lovely Spring. Every thing now 
lives, moves, pants, glows and sighs. ‘The very 
blossoms seem full of love. Flowers seem things 
of life—and life itself a flower. ‘The shining river 
leaps with life. The meadows smile with joy. 
The buds open their ruby lips to kiss the sweet 
zephyr, and drink the pearly dew. All things 
sympathize with this season of Nature’s return of 
life. Hearts expand. Minds grow more elastic 
and vivid. Love opens the soul to all the charms 
of beauty. Rapture pours her delicious sensations 
into the heart. We adore the power of God, in 
the resplendance of a new world, wakening from 
the slumber of the death season! How all things 
start into being! What magic in the work! What 
charms spread over the scene! Music is in the 
air—life in the trees—the songs of birds salute 
tue blushing day—and all seem blest. Hope lifts 
her head to carol her song of joy. Labor sings 
in the field. Age again revives and welcomes the 
inspiring breeze loaded with grateful perfumes. 
Sickness revives, and flinging far its crutch, joins 
the dance on the green. Young hearts are light. 
Old heads cast off their cares, and the resurrection 
of beauty typifies the glory of immortality—and 
cheers the heart of man with a certainty of a 
Spring beyond the tomb. 

How time steals on! 
spring after spring—year after year! 


Winter after winter— 
And still 


ithe great machine endures, though the atoms that 


make it, change, one by one, but leave it still the 
same. What a marvel is Omnipotence! What 
a miracle the little feverish life of man! We live; 
we adore; we enjoy; we die! No, we sleep, like 


the flowers that never perish, but bloom with re-| 
inewed beauty each returning spring—we sleep, 


but to revive in another and brighter mode of 
being. What a beautiful prefigurement of the 
immortality of man is presented us in the charms 
of spring! But yesterday, and all things seemed 
dead. ‘The skeleton of the oak seemed to cefy the 
very power of God to clothe it, and yetit is now 
clothing itself in a garment of verdure, equal toa 
new existence. What miracles are working around 
us. ‘The hum of life sueceeds the silence of death. 
What myriads of insects buz through’ the air! 
What shoals of fish glide through the water! 
W hat an infinite variety of birds swell the chorus 
of melody in the woods, where erst the silence of 
desolation reigned, and eternal death seemed to 
have spread her ebon pall over the corpse of na- 
ture. 

It is in accordance with our ideas of nature to 
behold the ravages of decay. No one is startled 
by the brown of autumn. But we all feel admi- 
ration at the miracle of regenera(ed life. Decay 
is passive—regeneration active, power. Say it is 
the law of nature—and what is that Jaw, but the 
omnipotent power of God, acting through His 
own laws !—Philada. Sun. 

‘ etiialie 
THE INSANE. 

Much as has been written on the kind treat- 
ment of the insane, we have never, until recently, 
seen an attempt made to explain the principle 
upon which this system is based. In a publica- 
tion before us, Dr. Forbes Winslow, a gentleman 
well known for his numerous contributions to 
psychological science, has given, as we think, a 
satisfactory rationale of the kind treatment of 
those unhappily afflicted with alienation of mind. 
Dr. Winslow observes:—** Considerable experi- 
ence in the treatment of disorders of the mind has 
convinced me of the possibility (even in cases ap- 
parently hopeless) of effecting a restoration to 
health by a judicious use of means tending to 
awaken former impressions, to dispel unfounded 
notions, to rouse the dormant feelings, and thus 


‘To sweep the furrow’d lines of anxious thought away.’ 


It is too generally believed that any appeal to the 
mind in these cases, or any attempt to reason with 
the patient, with the view of directing the train 
of thought into a healthy channel, is vain and nu- 
gatory. Cases could be adduced to establish the 
importance of assiduously endeavoring to abstract 
the mind from its morbid associations. Whatever 
may be the degree and character of the mental de- 
rangement, those so affected are more or less sus- 
ceptible of acts of kindness and humanity. The 
intellect may be disordered, delusions of a painful 
character take possession of the imagination, yet 
the feelings may remain unchanged; and although 
the unhappy sufferer has not sufficient command 
over the higher faculties of the mind to enable him 
to give a rational or consecutive exposition of his 
sensations, he nevertheless feels, and that often 
acutely, any acts of severity, harshness, and coer- 
cion practiced towards him. Even should the 
feelings participate in the deranged condition of 
the intellect, yet by the constant exhibition of 
sympathy, by the exercise of unwearied tender- 
ness, a chord may be touched that may have the 
effect of restoring to a healthy balance the reason- 
ing faculties. ‘The mind, by the circumstance of 
its being diseased, is made morbidly sensitive to 
all physical and moral impressions, and even a 
look—a trifling expression—often a slight ap- 
proach to unkindness, will produce the most 
grating and injurious effect upon the disordered 
imagination.” Happy would it be for mankind, 
if all those to whose care are intrusted the insane, 
acted upon these enlarged, liberal, humane and 
philanthropic principles !—Ziving Age. 


4 2eer 


Hypocrisy.—If there is a creature on earth to 
be despised, it is a hypocrite. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE POTATO. 

It is singular to think that, not more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, an insignificant plant, 
in size not larger than our common weeds, of no 
external beauty, with a nauseous odor, and a juice 
of a poisonous quality, should have grown among 
the crevices of the rocks which bound the shores 
of Cl unknown to the world at large, and all 
but neglected by the rude natives; and that this 
same plant, transferred to the soil of Europe, 
should have become one of the most important 
articles of human food, so much so, as to have 
greatly influenced the population of half the globe. 

There can be no doubt that the potato is a na- 
tive ol It is found in its wild state in 


hilt, 


America. 
several parts of that continent, especially in Chili 
and Peru. Don José Pavon says that it grows 
in the environs Lima, and fourteen leagues 
along the he also found it in the kingdom 
of Chili. A late traveller in that region, Mr. Dar- 
win, also mentions that he saw this plant in such 
situations, and under such circumstances, as seem- 
ed to leave little doubt of its 
nature. 


ol 
coast; 


being in a state of 

The potato belongs to a natural family of plants, 
(the solanacex,) which, as the deadly 
nightshade, possess poisonous qualities. Indeed, | 
the juice of the leaves, stem, and even skins of 


most of 


the tubers of the potato, are of a highly poisonous 
nature. In its native state the plant is small, and 
the tubers seldom exceed the size of a walnut or 
common chestnut. ‘They are also of a moist 
waxy consistence, and have a slight bitterish taste. 
The color of the blossom is generally white, and 
rarely of the red and purple hues of the cultivated 
sorts. ‘I'hese tubers are not the roots of the plant, 
but are true underground steims; and their use in 
nature appears to be to afford another means of 
propagating the plants besides that of the seeds, 
which are contained in the fruit or apple. ‘The 
tubers contain germinating points or eyes, just as 
aerial stems have leaf-buds, from which young 
shoots spring forth. ‘These tubers, after their 
maturity, are washed out of the soil by rains, and 
carried by the torrents along the crevices of the 
rocks, and into the intervening valleys, where 
they take root, and give rise to new ene Such 
is their primary use; but, like many other produc- 
tions of nature, they have no doubt been destined 
by the beneficent Contriver of nature to serve also 
in a secondary capacity. By the careful cultiva- 
tion of man, these small waxy and bitter tubers 
have been swelled out into large farinaceous palat- 
able potatoes—one single stem producing many 


pounds’ weight of a sort of food nearly resembling, | 


and little inferior to, that of wheat, or oats, or bar- 
ley. ‘There never was such a gift bestowed on 
man since Ceres is fabled first to have brought 
the grains from heaven. But although three cen- 
turies have not yet elapsed since the introduction 
of the potato into Europe, strange to say, the 
name of him who first introduced the root rests 
upon nearly as doubtful authority as that of the 
planters of the cerealia more than oe thousand 
years ago. It seems to be generally believed that 
the expedition sent by Sir ‘Walter Rale igh to ex- 
plore America in 1584 first brought the potato to 
Britain; but then it would appear that it had been 
introduced into the south of Europe before this 
period. in the Chronicle of Peter Cieco, printed 
in 1553, it is stated that the inhabitants of Quito 
cultivated a tuberous root called papas, which 
they used as food, and that this root was then 
cultivated in Italy, where, in common with the 
truffle, it was called ¢aratouffli. Gerard, an Eng- 
lish botanist, mentions in his Herbal, which was} 
published in 1597, that he cultivated in his gar-| 
den the potato, of which he gives a drawing, and 
calls it the Virginian potato, to distinguish it from 


the sweet potato or batata, which was common 
to Europe. Another curious circumstance in the 
history of this root is, that for more than a cen- 
tury after its introduction into Britain, it was little 
known, and less prized. For some time it was 
confined to the gardens of botanists and the 
rious, and when used all as food, 
tables of the rich, as a rare vegetable rather than 
a standing dish. ‘The potatoes furnished to 
the table of the queen of James I., bore the high 
price of two shillings per pound. Afterwards, 
though patronized by the Royal Society, and re- 
commended by some of the leading men of the 
day, the culture of the potato was long of being 
generally adopted. In 1687 Woolridge thus writes 
of the tubers: —** I do not hear that it has t 
assayed whether they may not be propa; 


cu- 
only at the 


as 


een vet 
gated 
great quantities for the use of swine and other cat- 
tle.’ In Mortimer’s Gardeners’ Kalendar for 
1708, the potato is directed to be planted in Feb- 
ruary; and it is added, ** the root is very near the 
nature of the Jerusalem artichoke, although not 
so good and wholesome; but it may prove good 
for swine.’’ Several reasons besides mere preju- 
dice may be given for this neglect. Cultivation 
had not yet perhaps improved the wild stock to 
its present perfection; the proper mode of cook- 
ing, though simple enough, had not perhaps yet 
veen hit upon; and vegetable food of any kind, 
except bread, was less sought alter, or rather less 
within the reach of the mass of the people than 
now. In time, however, the grand discovery be- 
gan to be made, that this esculent was pre-emi- 
nently the poor man’s food and comfort. In Ire- 
land, in Lancaster, and the western districts of 
England, and in Scotland, where land was por- 
tioned out in small parts on the cotter system, the 
potato culture, once begun, rapidly advanced, and 
spread over the whole country. A cottager in 
Stirlingshire, of the name of Prentice, about the 
year 1728, was the first to introduce the profitable 
culture of the potato among his fellow-laborers; 
and in 1734 the first field-erop was grown in the 
same county. ‘This man made a little competen- 
cy by the sale of seed-potatues to his neighbors, 
and thus was the means of spreading their culture 
among his countrymen. Within the last fifty 
vears such has been the rapid extension of this 
culture, that now there is not perhaps a table 
spread on any one day throughout the year 
among the many millions of Great. Britain, from 
the prince to the peasant, where this root is not 
to be found. 


~--<eor 
A DYING CHAMBER. 

Who that has watched beside the sick—the 
dying couch of a beloved being—does not remem- 
ber the dreary, desolate blank that succeeds the 
moment of dissolution? While life remains hope 
still sends forth the dove over the wide waste of 
affliction, fondly dreaming of her return with the 
olive branch of hope and joy. The mind, 
fully occupied with the duties of the sick cham- 
ber, has scare ely leisure to dwell upon aught be- 
side. ‘To smooth the pillow—to watch over the 
unquiet slumber—to sweeten the bitter draught 
with affectionate hand—to read the languid eye— 
and anticipate the broken wish—these and a thou- 
sand other kindly offices fill up the weary hours, 
and twine the loved one in its helplessness closer , 
and closer round the heart. But when the last 
scene has closed on the being we have so loved 
and tended—when the warm heart can no longer 
feel our care nor the beaming eye smile its thanks — 
then it is that the weary frame and crushed spirit 
sink together in utter, helpless loneliness. Be- 
yond that silent chamber the wide world appears 
one trackless waste, and as we gaze over the siill 
cold features of the departed, we long for the 
wings of the dove to “ fly away to be at “rest!” 


too 
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INWARD SCRUTINY. 
**In order to lead your thoughts into 
ful direction, your first care must 
the 


any use- 
be, to a 
ower of fixing them, and of rest 
ular motions. Inure yourself 
proper meditation; 


juire 
ining their 
to lorm a plan 
to pursue it steadily; and 
with severe authority to kee Pp the door shut against 
intrusions Let your mind 
for this purpose become a frequent object to itself. 
Let your thoughts be tol thought 
ind review—*‘ To what is my attention at present 
Could I disclose it without a | to 

Shall I better for dwelling 
i? Are they 
innocene If they 
purpose do I indulge such unpro- 
By frequent ex- 
, we might gradually 
discipline, and the 
means 


em to be 


” 


pt 
y 


irre; 


ol 


of wandering fancy. 


made the subje 


directed? 
the world? 


slush 
be wiser or 
as now fill my min 


with my 


on such thoughts 
entirely 
are not to what 


consistent 


fitable and dangerous musings?’ 
ercise of this inward scrutiny 
bring imaginat 


powers of thought to their proper use, 
of improvement, instead of suffering th 


only the instruments of vanity 


ion under turn 


as 


and guilt. 
-osen 
PERUVIAN SHEEP. 
As an effort is now being made to introduce 
the Alpaca or Peruvian Sheep into the United 
States, the following description may be of some 


In England, 


ment has proved highly favorable, 


interest to our readers. the experi- 


the wool being 
finer than that imported from South America. 
The flesh is represented to be fine, savory, easily 
digested, and recommended in Peru by physicians 
to invalids preference to fowl. 


one Alpaca is equal 


The fleece of 
to six Merino Sheep. The 
Baltimore American says :— 


“The Alpaca inhabits the slopes, table lands, 
and mountains of Peru, Bolivia and Chili, endur- 
ing all the climate. ‘They are 
found 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, where 
they derive a subsistence from the moss, &c., 
growing upon the rocks, exposed to all the rigors 
of the elements, and receiving neither food or care 
from the hand of man. 


vicissitudes of 


‘The shepherd only visits 
them occasionally; yet such are their gregarious 
habits, that the members of one flock seldom stray 
away and mix with another, being kept in disei- 
pline by the older ones, who know their grounds, 
and become attached to the place of their nativity, 
to which they return at night, evincing an aston- 
ishing vigilance and sagacity in keeping the young 
ones together and free from harm. In the forma- 
tion of their stomach ihey resemble the camel, 
and can undergo extreme liunger 
These are, however, the secondary qualities of 
the animal, though stated first. It is for its wool 
that = Alpaca is partic ularly desirable, and enti- 
tled to be regarded, should the experiment suc- 


ceed, as affording a new and valuable staple of 
commerce. 


and thirst. 


In this point of view, the suggestion 
becomes one of considerable importance, as it is 
thought that the Alpaca will be found a suitable 
stock for all our Western and Northern States, 
where waste and unprofitable pastures would suf- 
fice them; and they browse on wild grasses and 
herbage that sheep and cattle to reject.”’ 


~7¢ee & 
Salt for Plum Trees.—The effic cy of salt in cz 
fruitfulness in the plum tree , by destroying the curt ali 
spoken of as the result of 


using 
, is 


actual expe riment. 


-27ee> 


Recently, in London, 
health and was found th 
cians who were 
this catastrophe was thi 
tions of a quantity of lil 
ow table in the room. Roses, 
fact most flowers may, in the 
not mortal, : 


a young lady went to bec 
next morning dead! The physi- 
ured that the sole cause « 
f the air by the exhala- 
in two large v 


In good 
called in, deci 
pe nson!l ng oO 
lies found 

tube 
imc 


ses on % 
-Toses, jasmines 
effects 


Their influence 


, it 
acts 


way, produce 
at least very injurious. 
most powerfully on nervous persons. 
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REMARKS 

On the saltness of the Ocean, and the effects of light on 

turbid waters. 

The question is often asked, how the ocean be- 
came salt. I believe that it was made so in the 
beginning. It is doubtless the great purifier of 
the waters on the globe; but | have never seen a 
good explanation of the mode of its action. ‘The 
sun’s light passes through pure water, without 
heating it. Is not its effect on the ocean due to 
the salt combined with its waters? In rivers 
which carry sediment, the light is arrested by the 
floating particles, which are thus warmed, and 
impart heat to the water. This accounts for the 
quick evaporation of furbid streams, such as the 
Red River, whose size is not enlarged by many 
considerable tributaries, in a thousand miles of its 
course. ‘This extraordinary evaporation in that 
stream, may be owing in part, to the earthy mat- 
ter in the current thus arresting the light. If we 
throw the focus of a burning glass into distilled 
water, no heat is communicated, unless some sub- 
stance is placed there to receive the rays. The 
salt, with which the waters of the ocean are 
charged, has a strong aflinity for heat; and thus 
keeps its mean temperature higher than that of 
other waters on the earth; while rivers and lakes 
are heated, mainly, by conduction. ‘That salt 
water is warmed more quickly than fresh, is 
shown by the pyrometer. In two experiments 
the index moved over 2600 divisions of the scale 
in ten minutes, when the trough was filled with 
fresh water; and in a little over five minutes when 
salt water was used. In thirteen minutes the in- 
dex reached 3600, where fresh water boiled; but 
the index passed to 4000 with salt water, in eighé 
minutes, where it boiled. ‘This agrees with the 
relative expansibility of salt water and pure; the 
latter being enlarged a tenth less than the former, 
when heated from 32° to 212° F. ‘The rate of 
cooling is also different. Boiling fresh water was 
left to cool, and subsided to 132° in ten minutes, 
while salt water subsided only to 140°. ‘The 
waters of the ocean, then, fake heat more rapidly, 
and retain it longer than fresh water lakes, which, 
when large, remain cold even in midsummer.— 
The heat from the bottom, the shores, and the 
air, does not raise the temperature of Lakes Su- 
perior and Michigan much above that of iced 
water in the hot season. But for the presence 
of some such substance in the waters of the ocean, 
they would never be warmed. ‘The substance to 
be employed for this purpose, must be freely solu- 
ble in water and have strong attraction for heat. 
The sulphate of soda, for example, would have 
furnished these qualities, but would not have af- 
forded a supply for man, almost as needful as wa- 
ter itself, the salt for common use, which is ob- 
tained in such immense quantities by solar evapo- 
ration. 

It may be said that both water and salt are re- 
markably franscalent; but it does not appear that 
substances which suffer the solar beam to pass 
with the greatest facility, will permit it to pene- 
trate to indefinite depths. It is not probable that 
the calorific portion of the sun’s light affects the 
ocean much below the surface. 

This consideration may be of some avail to ex- 
plain ghe currents of the ocean, which are caused, 
in a great measure, by the difference of specific 
gravity of the waters, and the motion thus given 
to them by the diurnal revolution of the globe.— 
The heavier particles incline to the equator, and 
the lighter to the poles. 

The color of sea water is, doubtless, affected by 
the sun’s light, at least in some measure, acting 

n the substances which it contains. —.dmerican 

‘ournal of Science and Arts. 


oro 
\ BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 
‘The annexed breathing sketch, which so truth- 
fully depicts the results of the maternal influence 


over the infant mind, is from an Italian work, 
“The Lady of Milan.” We would that the 
sentiments of the extract might operate every- 
where as a good example: 


‘* A mother teaching her child to pray, is an ob- 


ject at once the most sublime and tender that the 


imagination can conceive. Elevated above earth- 
ly things, she seems like one of these guardian 
angels, the companion of our earthly pilgrimage, 
through whose ministration we are incited to 
good, and restrained from evil. ‘The image of 
the mother becomes associated in his infant mind 
with the invocation she taught him to his ** Father 
who is in Heaven.’”” When the seductions of the 
world assail his youthful mind, that well remem- 
bered prayer to his * Father who is in Heaven,” 
will strengthen him to resist evil. When in riper 
years he mingles with mankind and encounters 
traud under the mask of honesty, when confiding 
goodness is betrayed, generosity ridiculed as weak- 
ness, unbridled hatred, and the coldness of inter- 
ested friendship, he may indeed be tempted to 
despise his fellow-men, but he will remember his 
** Father who is in Heaven.” 

Should he, on the contrary, abandon himself to 
the world and allow the seeds of self-love to spring 
up and flourish in his heart, he will, notwithstand- 
ing sometimes hear, a warning voice in the depths 
of his soul, severely tender as those maternal lips 
which instrueted him to pray to his ** Father who 
is in Heaven.’’ But when the trials of life are 
over, with no other consolation than the peace of 
an approving conscience, he will recall the scenes 
of his infaney, the image of his mother, and with 
tranquil confidence will resign his soul to his 
* Father who is in Heaven.’ ”’ 

Sevieenebagine tases 

To Govern tue Toneve well is a matter of 
exceeding difficulty, requiring not only hearty 
goodness, but great judgment and art, together 
with much vigilance and circumspection. For 
since the tongue is a very loose and versatile en- 
gine, which the least breath of thought doth stir, 
and set on going any way, it eannot but need 
much attention to keep it either in a steady rest, 
or in a right motion. 

+2eer —— 
GOOD POTATOES. 

It is a rare thing, in these days of degenerate 
potatoes, to find one that is “good and mealy,”’ as 
they used to be in days of yore, when we thought 
that this esculeut was proof against all disease, and 
our farmers were wont to boast that they could 
raise potatoes if they couldn’t anything else. We 
received from a friend, the other day, some of the 
old fashioned white potatoes, that were excellent. 
They were raised by Dr. Stanley, of Dixfield vil- 
lage, and the history of them is this: ‘They were 
planted at the usual time, on a sandy loam. On 
the first of September the Dr. perceiving the vines 
were becoming diseased dug a lot of them and put 
them into his cellar. ‘These continue to be of the 
first quality. He let a part of the crop remain, 
and they were not dug until the latter Part of the 
season. After these were dug and put into the 
cellar, they were found to decay as badly as any 
of the other kinds, while those first dug, as we 
have already stated, remain good and sound. 

It is thought by some that the old fashioned 
white potatoes are not so liable to take on the dis- 
ease as some other varieties. Elijah Wood, of St. 
Albans, informs us, that in 1843, we believe it 
was, his potatoes suffered with the rot, while 
those of his neighbors were sound. On examin- 
ing them, while in the cellar, and sorting them 
over, he found the old white potatoes were sound, 
and the other varieties decaying very much. He 
accordingly sorted them all out and reserved them 
for seed. In the spring he carted his manure on 
to his land, and buried it as deep as he could with 
the plough, say from ten to twelve inches. (His 


NCER. 


land, it must be observed, is a deep loam.) He 
then planted his potatoes, and they have continued 
to be good.— Maine Farmer. 
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LABOR. 


It is labor which puts the greatest value upon 
land, without which it would scarcely be worth 
anything; it is to that we owe the greatest part of 
all its useful products; for it is not barely the 
ploughman’s pains, the reaper’s and thresher’s 
toil, and the baker’s labor, that are to be counted 
into the bread we eat; the labor of those who 
broke the oxen, who digged and wrought the iron 
and stones, who felled and framed the timber em- 
ployed about the plough, mill, oven, or any other 
utensils, which are a vast number, requisite to this 
corn, from its being seed to be sown to its being 
made bread, must all be charged on account of la- 
bor, and received as an effect of that nature, and 
the earth furnished only the almost worthless ma- 
terials, as in themselves. It would be a strange 
catalogue of things that industry provided and 
made use of about every loaf of bread before it 
came to our use, if we could trace them—iron, 
wood, leather, bark, timber, stone, bricks, coals, 
lime, cloth-dying drugs, pitch, tar, masts, ropes, 
and all the materials made use of in the ship that 
brought any of the commodities made use of by 
any of the workmen to any part of the work, all 
which it would be almost impossible, at least too 
long, to reckon up. 
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Preserving Cut Flowers.—By changing the 
water once a day, and putting in a few grains of 
nitrate of soda, at each change, the beauty and 
brilliancy of cut flowers may be preserved a long 
time. Nitrate of potash (nitre or saltpetre) is 
nearly as good as nitrate of soda. A very weak 
solution of carbonate of ammonia would doubtless 
have a fine effect. 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 
i) MMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (ander the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Ilats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest fashionable style. The quality, color, 
shape and general taste, will be found quite equal to any 
other in the city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 
to $4,00, 

F. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction, 4mo. 4—1f. 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


THE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 

| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. 


Also, Corn, 


CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tf. 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


Positively Selling Off. 


TI‘HE Subscriber wishing to remove to the country, is 

| selling off his Stock of Dry Goods at Reduced Prices, 
so as to enable him to close his business in as short a time 
as possible. The Stock comprises a handsome assortment 
of desirable Fancy, Staple and Furnishing Goods, which 
have been principally purchased at the lowest auction prices, 
and much lower than the cost of importation. 

LT An indacement is offered to persons purchasing for 
family use, or to wholesale dealers. Country Merchants 
and others are invited to call and examine for themselves. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
N. E. corner 4th and Arch Sts. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
Plain and Fancy Job Printing executed with neatness and 
despatch, on the most reasonable terms. 


imo. 4—3t. 
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